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Letters from Members 


Dogeared 


I have a dogeared copy of a syllabus 
which I believe I obtained on a visit to your 
office some years ago. The cover and many 
of the front and back pages of this booklet 
are missing but if you can identify it from 
my description and the revision or booklet 
is still in print I would like to have ten 
copies sent to me with the accompanying 
bill. If this booklet is out of print, can 
you supply me with the title to a similar 
condensed and practical handbook to use in 
working with a group of teachers who are 
planning to sponsor school publications. I 
have scores of books on reporting, editing, 
feature writing, scholastic journalism and 
the like but none as suitable as that of the 
syllabus —G.S., Tenn. 


The booklet referred to is the Jour- 
nalism Syllabus published by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation in 1944. It was distributed to 
members of the Association and was on 
sale to others until the supply became 
exhausted. There are only two copies 
left in the files and these have been 
loaned until they, too, are dogeared. 
The reproduction of the Syllabus has 
been considered by the CSPAA at sev- 
eral of its meetings but the labor of 
revision, the increased cost of publica- 
tion and the feeling on the part of 
many that it has served its purpose 
make its re-issue a question of doubt in 
the minds of those who must bear the 
responsibility for the undertaking.—Ed. 

Pe ey 


Delighted 


We were delighted to get copies of your 
November Review and to see how effectively 
you called your readers’ attention to the 
School Press Project, as well as to the 
Christmas Seal sale. This excellent play 
should bring good results both in entries 
and in Seal Sale returns. Please know that 
the National Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliates are deeply grateful to you for 
your outstanding cooperation. 

Ellen Lovell, Director, Public Relations, 
National Tuberculosis Association 


PA oF 
Something Else 
We found a notice in the November 
Review of the December 10 deadline and 


mailed. copies by registered mail that day. 
We know something else is due in the way 


of information. Last year our newspaper 
benefitted greatly from the helpful criticisms 
given us in years past. While we received 
a First Place rating then, we are working 
We benefit more from 


the constructive criticism than from the ac- 


now for Medalist. 


tual rating, though that, of course, becomes 
an incentive to improve and maintain a high 
standard.—C.]., N.C. 

“Something else” is due... the Entry 
Form. All the Contest Announcements 
were mailed the first of November but, 
regardless of the time they are mailed, 
a number fail to reach their destina- 
tions. These omissions are reported reg- 
ularly to the Post Office but, regardless 
of the efforts that are made, the omis- 
sions continue to be made. No paper 
will be penalized for what is obviously 
beyond its control or that of the Asso- 
ciation.—Ed. 

i ek 


A Reminder 


The staff of last year’s yearbook wish us 
to remind you that for two successive years 
in announcing our rating you have made a 
mistake in our listing. The 1951 listing 
misspelled the town and the 1952 listing 
placed us in another state—S.O., N.J. 

We apologize. Errors do occur but 
twice for the same book is more than 
we can understand. We'll do our best 
for 1953.—Ed. 
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“The idea for the division pages was the 
staff’s own ‘inspiration’,” writes Miss Flor. 
ence Fuller, Adviser to The Oracle of J. W. 
Sexton High School, Lansing, Michigan, in 
explaining the thought that went into the 
1952 yearbook from which the cover plate 
for this Review was selected. 

The Adviser had the flu during the 195] 
Christmas vacation but the work on the 
yearbook had to go on. The members of 
the staff made 
posed their pictures, got the photographer 
up to the school and had the job all don 
when school re-opened in January. 

The background in the picture is the 
glass-brick wall at the end of a long cor. 


their own arrangements, 


ridor. The silhouette idea was chosen for 
its symbolism but in carrying it out actual 
persons were used yet in such a way that 
they could not be recognized. All but one 
of the students in this group had done work 
in debate and forensics and by February, 
1953, all will be in college. 

A matter of additional interest is the fact 
that the Speech Department of Sexton 
High, under the leadership of Mr. Maurie 
Fall, now of Jackson, Michigan, High 
School, and Mr. Robert Maunders, the 
present coach, who took over in 1947, has 
twice won the State Championship in De 
bate. It won the same honor in Oratory 
for the past five years and on two occasions 
competed in the national finals. 

Jack Greene is the lad behind the lectem 
and, left to right, are Ron Hodges, Barban 
Humphrey, Muriel Lange, Mary Hagen and 
Dave Chapman. In addition to their other 
accomplishments, they were members of the 
yearbook staff. 

The Review is indebted to Miss Fuller fo 
the use of this plate and for the informatio 
related to its origin. 


“Extra Pay Versus No Extra Pay” take 
up the question, “What is the policy t 
garding extra pay for teachers serving # 


sponsors, coaches, or faculty advisers of st 
dent activities?” in the November issue @ 
School Activities. It is a question that ha 
been discussed at length in many of th 
CSPAA meetings but for which there ap 
pears to be no satisfactory solution. A wid 
variety of sources of information appeati 
over a period of several years were quoted 
It is unfortunate that Charles F. Troxelli 
study, “What Price Advisership?”, a com 
pilation of the experiences of members @ 
the Advisers Association of the CSPA, 
not included as supporting evidence. 
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S YOUR newspaper intriguing? Does 
it have such appealing power that your 





students clamor for it? Or do your 














students take it as a matter of fact thing 





and cast it away for the most part unread? 








The look on your student’s face as he is 





about to receive his paper is a measure of 








the personality of your paper, of the in- 
fluence it has on its readers. 





-- &lhUlCc Pll OOO 





Every newspaper has a definite personality 





—a vigorous, pulsating individuality—that 


= 





its staff recognizes and feels. You are as 





conscious of it in the principal’s office or on 



































; the gym floor as you are in the press room. 
of As you get your interview, or write your 
hie story, it envelopes your personality. It guides 
fpf your decisions. It directs your pen. This 
sie personality is what your reader feels as he 
ef glances over its pages. It is what your reader 
iy is looking forward to in your next issue. 
ms . Of course different newspapers have dif- 

ferent personalities. No two are alike any 
emi more than any two staffs are alike. Your 
anf paper may be a formal old lady, with every 
ania inch of it stiff and precise, if your per- 
hell sonality is that exacting. Its head-dress may 
thil be prim, its body conforming to one type, 

its makeup a perfect balance. Its name- 
fol plate, its birthplate. No pictures brighten 
tion its pages. It goes strictly formal. 

Or your paper may be a sensational tab- 

loid lady with its news in capsule form. Its 
aks many pictures attuned to this fast-moving 
; tt world. Its miniature size a convenience in 
g ®lm crowded places. Its numerous features ap- 
st pealing to the whole family. Its sensational 
e UM stories played up to the last lurid detail. 
t hal It goes ultramodern. 
| el Or your paper may be a lively and efficient 
¢ #1 old gentleman who is trustworthy and loyal. 
wil Its news is absolutely dependable. It is just 
and fair. It keeps abreast with the times. 
sot Ie is well balanced giving important items 
axel Most space. It carries well written features. 
s It bubbles over with enthusiasm. It goes 





streamlined. 
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HERE is as much diversion in news- 

paper personality as there is in staff 
personality. Your paper is as good as your 
staff. If your staff lacks intelligence, in- 
genuity, integrity, and courage, so will your 
paper. The quality of its news and edito- 
rials is just as good as the quality of its 
writers. No editorial page is better than 
the man who directs it. His personality 
and his thinking dominates the page and 
sets its pace. 

The reporter who transmutes facts through 
the alchemy of his own personality becomes 
the maker of literature. If he has a dynamic 
personality, the public will clamor for his 
paper. The make-up editor who may in- 
terpret the paper’s policy, fix its style and 
dress up its pages reflects his brilliance or 
the lack of it. Both the reporter and the 
make-up editor must produce a work of art, 
to attract and hold his public. 

Let me repeat, your paper has as much 
personality as your staff has. Just as you 
make friends and influence the public so 
does your paper. You must have the fac- 
ulty for recognizing and appraising news. 
You must be truthful. You must persist 
in accuracy and fairness. Good will, built 
on a reputation for accuracy and fairness, 
is a paper’s greatest asset. You must have 
your private friends who have learned to 
respect and trust you. They will give you 
news that they would not entrust to others. 
Confidences as these are sacred to a re- 
porter. You must be conscientious, com- 
petent and forthright. You must be 
friendly. 

If you have these newswriting virtues 
woven into your personality, your paper 
will never devote a large story to John Doe 
who received his usual A, and a small story 
to the recent record-breaking bond drive. It 
will never print a poor story to please a 
friend at the expense of throwing out a good 
story. It will never print distorted truths. 
It will never lose the good will of the stu- 
dent body because of some malicious gossip 
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How To Win Friends, Influence the Public 


By BLANCHE SLAYBAUGH, Adviser, N.C. Hi Times, New Cumberland, Pa., High School 


column. It will never lack brilliancy. 


H°” THEN can your paper win 
friends and influence the public? Let 
me list for you nine ways. 

1. Let its staff be brim full of enthusiasm. 
Let it be fair. Let it be intelligent, con- 
scientious, and friendly. Let it have a well- 
rounded personality. If your staff is of 
this caliber, you need not worry about your 
paper’s popularity. 

2. Let every item in your paper be truth- 
ful and fair. You are the eyes and ears 
of the newspaper. Your news is not better 
than you. You are here, you are there, 
you record everything. Your courage, your 
honesty, your accuracy in observations are 
vital to the number of friends your paper 
has... to how influential your paper is. The 
public wants the facts, not distorted news. 
Any deviation from the truth will bring 
criticism, outbursts, and inevitable correc- 
tions. 

The more competent the staff the more 
news it gets. Pictures illustrate news stories. 
The taking of news pictures requires sound 
judgment, quick decision and mastery of 
photographic technique. The news picture 
holds the dramatic situation for the reader. 
It presents it in a form he cannot fail to 
understand. It makes him almost a spec- 
tator. But the camera must catch the pose 
at the exact moment to epitomize the drama. 
News pictures cost money, lots of it, but 
they capture the eye of your readers. They 
make friends and influence your public. 

3. Let your paper carry plenty of fea- 
tures. Features serve a two-fold purpose. 
They make the paper interesting to the 
reader, and they get the newspaper into the 
home making it valuable to the advertiser. 
The range of features is as wide as life it- 
self. There is not a member of the family 
who is not reached. 

Junior loves your comic strip. Mother 
dotes on the late teen age fashions for her 


teen age daughter. Brother Dan delights 











One 


in finding out how to act on his, first date. 
Sister Sue makes the joke column her hobby. 
Father likes the younger generation’s view- 
point as expressed in the Student Opinion 
column. Even Grandma looks for the Out 
of the Past columns or the Book Reviews. 

Why not tie up your advertising with 
your features once in a while? This is easily 
done with the teen age fashions, especially 
if your merchants are your advertisers. A 
column containing statements such as these 
“That 


diamond studded rose crepe evening gown 


may win friends for your papers. 


that Sally Jones wore to the spring dance 
is just one of the new creations shown at 
the Hempt store now. Sally says, ‘I just 
love it; it makes me feel so dignified. She 
had a darling blue one too. It was difficult 
to choose between the two, but I am glad 
I took this one for I note that Bette Grif- 
fith has the blue one. Since her hair is 
golden, the blue is more becoming to her’.” 

Book reviews or movie reviews interest 
the average reader if they are written well. 
The true value and force of a critical review 
will be the measure of the man who wrote 
it. He will be judged by the quality of 
his mind as well as by his skill of writing. 
Try a student quiz column. Your public 
is now going quiz mad. This will afford an 
opportunity to get names and more names 
into your paper. Hobby columns featuring 
students always prove interesting and worth- 
while. 


OLLEGES and schools have their gos- 

sip columns. All the little love affairs, 
and petty scandals, are brought out on 
parade. They have brought a letdown in 
journalistic ethics. The privacy of the in- 
dividual is invaded. Many times you get 
even with the other guy rather than think 
of the column’s value. You tread on dan- 
gerous ground when writing a gossip col- 
umn. You may have a libel suit confront 
you. You certainly make enemies and cause 
confusion. Use the gossip column spar- 
ingly, if your paper will win friends and 
influence the public. 

Editorial columnists play a higher role. 
There you attempt to explain events or give 
your opinions on events. There you bring 
new ideas and stimulate discussion. Many 
high school boys feel certain that they have 
what it takes to be commentators on the 
affairs of the community, of the world. Let 
them express themselves. A try may stimu- 
late thought. 

4. Let your paper brighten its pages with 
the color story, the feature story and the 


Two 


news story. Some news writing is organized, 


or done according to a standard form but 
an inviting amount of it is as free as ‘the 
four winds. These individual writings, or 
color stories display the reporter’s person- 
ality. He may write entirely as he pleases. 


If he can “do color” he is at a market price. 


Color stories make powerful impact upon 
readers. You must have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with people and know how to 
sling words, Your every word must con- 
tribute to the effect you wish the story to 
make. These stories built up an emotional 
appeal. The power comes from the way it 
is written. A color story is one hundred 
per cent or it is zero. There is no halfway 
point. 
jack. Do this by keeping your cast of 


Make each color story a cracker- 


characters small, by using a rather jerky 
or impressionistic style, by subordinating 
everything to one mood. The reader rec- 
ognizes a color story from its headline. Im- 
mediately he says, “Aha, here’s one of those 
weep-or-smile bits.” If the lurking under 
that headline fails, the reader is resentful, 
he is peeved. So never use a color head 


unless you are doing a color story. 


Feature stories also appeal to the emo- 
tions. They are semi-formal news writings. 
They may be short or long. They may deal 
with people or they may deal with animals. 
It may be either a humorous or a pathetic 
incident that you wish to play up in feature 
style. Writing the feature often is largely 
a matter of presenting background. The 
style is essentially that of a news story, with 
emphasis at the top rather than at the bot- 
tom of the paragraph. The devices of fic- 
tion are advisable in feature writing. The 
information is arranged in blocks. The fea- 
ture closes with a snapper as powerful as 
the lead. Striking events become the basis 
of much feature material. You have it 
everywhere in your school. 

5. Let your paper fill the need of inter- 
views. Have at least one in every issue. 
Interviewing is a newspaper necessity. Su- 
perlative interviewing comes only when a 
reporter can put himself into the place of 
the person being questioned and thereby see 
how to handle him in order to get the most 
meaningful and interesting quotations. 


The most interesting personalities are 
those who have never been interviewed be- 
fore. Celebrities may be difficult to contact, 
but if you learn about the particular per- 
sonality ahead of time, know his hobbies 
and have your questions ready, you are a 
poor salesman if you don’t come back with 


your story. Weave intb your inbetvish 
story the personal characteristics of your in. 
terviewee. 

Remember the characteristic statement, 
mannerisms, or unusual occupations may 
be helpful in giving life to these interview 
stories. 


6. Let your paper carry plenty of futur 
stories. The reader is always interested in 
what is going to happen. Write up your 
play, your operetta, your sports previews, 
It serves as good advertising, too. 

7. About what are people willing to read? 
Remember that names make news. Th 
more names you put into your paper the 
more friends it will have. Since a man’ 
name is to him the sweetest sound in the 
English language, get him into print. A 
reader may find that his own name and 
the story mentioning him become the mos 
Jim Farley dis 


covered early in life that the average ma 


interesting in the paper. 


is more interested in his name than he js 
in all the other names on earth put to 
gether. 


There i 
no reason why the public should be inter 
ested in your paper unless you are first in 
terested in your public. Just as it is, the in 
dividual who does not care for his fellos 
men’s feelings, that has the greatest difficul 
ties in life, so it is the newspaper that dos 
not care for its public’s feelings that ha 


8. Employ journalism ethics: 


the greatest difficulties in surviving. 


There are few of us who will not rea 
a choice morsel of scandal—especially if i 
concerns a friend. If sex enters the case, i 
makes the story almost irresistible. News 
paper editors did not make the news, they 
merely record it. The glorification of crim 
inals, the invasion of the privacy of th 
individual, or the exploitation of sex a 
seldom if ever, pardonable. Almost as bal 
is the circulation of common gossip, ant 
the needless destruction of the character d 
individuals. Remember that news does nw 
always come privileged. Every paper shoul 
set up for itself a code of ethics and abié 
by that code. It is well to incorporate inw 
your code some of these suggestions. 

1. Always protect the good name of you! 

students. 


. Always protect the good name of youl 
school. 


. Always report the news unbiased. 


. Always keep your paper free fro 
indecency. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Advertising ... It Can Pay for Your Paper and 
It Can Pay the Advertiser 


By MRS. CHARLES D. LEH, Jr., Adviser, The Fountain, Fountain Hill High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 


RACTICALLY all high school news- 
papers must depend on sources other 
than circulation for revenue. This 
fact makes the school paper a “professional” 
enterprise and places it in a category quite 
similar to that of any commercial periodical. 
While school dances and other affairs 
might supply some of this needed revenue, 
no doubt, the chief sources of the necessary 
income is advertising. Therefore, the stu- 
dent publication has the obligations and du- 
ties of any other business to both its ad- 
vertisers and its readers. 


Advertising should and does pay for your 
paper. Well-planned and properly-organized 
advertising programs will result in a more 
interesting and attractive school paper. 

Let us consider for a moment the pri- 

mary purposes of a school newspaper. It 
may be published as a means of teaching 
journalism to students to prepare them for 
a career in newspaper work. Secondly, as 
an extra-curricular activity, its chief pur- 
pose may be to impart the news of the 
school, its work and its activities, to the 
people of the community. In either case, 
advertising should play an essential role. 
_ In the first instance, if the course in 
journalism is to be complete, it should train 
the student in newspaper advertising. In 
the second case, for more reader interest, 
advertising is a necessity. It is an aid to the 
eye-appeal of your paper. 


DVERTISING in the school news- 
paper should work two ways—it should 
pay for your paper and it should pay the 
advertiser. Your paper should be self-sup- 
porting. However, it is not published as a 
profit-making venture. In this respect it 
differs from the commercial newspaper. 
There are definite standards which the stu- 
dent newspaper should follow: not more 
than twenty-five per cent of the paper 
should be given over to advertising; ads 
bearing leads such as “compliments of,” 
and “best wishes from” should be avoided; 
advertising rates should be kept at a mini- 
mum. To have a successful publication, 
your advertising space should prove valuable 
to the firm buying it, 
Now that the value and need of advertis- 
ing in high school newspapers is known, the 
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subject should be considered in its entire 
scope. It is important to understand the 
organization, layout and selling of this ad- 
vertising space. 

The first necessity is the organization of 
a well-trained advertising staff. Student 
ability in English and general academic 
subjects alone, should not be an iron-clad 
requisite in the selection of the paper staff. 
Often there are a number of students in 
school, who, although they lack writing 
ability, possess the personality of good sales- 
men and the ability for clever advertising 
design. This type of student can be an 
invaluable member of the staff and deserves 
a place on it. 

The members of the advertising staff 
must be trained for their work. Lack of 
training can be dangerous and ruin the 
future welfare of the paper. 


HE STUDENT who has been hon- 

ored (and it should be considered an 
honor) with a position on the advertising 
staff should be acquainted with many facts. 
He must never ask a business firm to place 
an ad in the paper as a favor to him or 
as a contribution to the school. Rather, he 
must be able to show the businessman how 
he can profit by buying advertising space. 
He must at all times be businesslike when 
he approaches a prospect. By this is meant, 
he must be well acquainted with all pub- 
lication dates, rates and provisions. Like 
all good salesmen, he, himself, must have 
faith in the good derived by advertisers in 
his paper. He must be able to give the 
business man facts as to the circulation of 
the paper, proving that an advertising 
message in his school’s paper will reach a 
worthwhile buying market. He should point 
out the influence of the high school student 
as far as the buying of their parents is con- 
cerned. Also, he should present the fact 
that many high school students today work 
at part-time jobs and purchase their own 
clothing and necessities. 

The student who can plan a possible ad 
for a business firm in advance, can usually 
obtain the confidence of the businessman 
concerned. He stands a good chance of 
selling advertising space to his prospect. 

Members of the advertising staff should 


be prepared with a sales approach to meet 
any possible argument which the business- 


There are few such 


arguments that are infallible. 


man might present. 


I N ORDER to make advertising in your 

paper pay for the advertiser you must 
offer value for money received. This can 
be done in several ways. Pictures to ac- 
company fashion articles or other features 
in your paper can be taken in one of your 
advertiser’s stores. An article such as one 
pointing out the number of years a certain 
firm has advertised in your paper can ap- 
pear occasionally in the paper. Then, too, 
a reminder can be given to your readers to 
mention seeing the ad in your paper when 
they make purchases from any of the ad- 
vertisers. 

Another wise move is to convince your 
advertisers not to run the same “stock” ad 
in each issue of the paper but to change 
the copy from time to time. Point out the 
advisibility of using mats in ads. These 
ideas add to the buying value of the ads 
and the attractiveness of your paper. 

Advertising layout should be planned well 
in advance of the publication deadline of 
the paper. Even if the copy for the ads, 
if they are to be up to the minute, is not 
available, the size of the ad should be 
known and the layout made so as not to 
delay the work of other members of the 
staff. 

Students working on advertising often 
make valuable contacts for future careers 
for themselves. 

There is no place on the advertising staff 
of a school newspaper for an_ inactive 
worker. Remember advertising if properly 
handled can pay for your paper and it can 
pay the advertiser. 


Under “Schools Overseas” in the Novem- 
ber, Student Life, is a story from the Gar- 
field High School Messenger, Seattle, 
Washington, on Japanese schools. When 
questioned about school papers, a visiting 
Japanese educator said, “About all of the 
schools have a paper for that is what the 
students like best.” 
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The Point of View 


The tenor of certain of the articles in this issue of The Review 
bring forcibly to attention the basic point of view of this Association. 
They throw the responsibility for the publications and for staff 
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work on the students as a whole or on the individuals assigned to 
specific tasks. If a student publication is to live up to its name 
it must be this way. Otherwise, it should indicate clearly the 
source of the production authority. 

It is our belief that a student publication should be entirely the 
work of the students, that it should be their writing, represent 
their opinions, and portray the life and thought of the school. 

The position of the Adviser should be that of an adviser to the 
staff. It is his responsibility to guide, to offer the benefit of his 
experience and to lead the students through the maze of intricacies 
incident to the publication of the newspaper, magazine, or year- 
book. It is not his job to do the work for them. 

The Adviser knows he can evoke no serious approach to a job 
if members of the staff are not vested with a sense of responsibility. 
As indicated in the note on the cover of this issue, the planning, 
the idea, the work of turning out the interesting picture that 
became a divider page of a yearbook was in the hands of a staff 
because the Adviser was ill at the time. 
high photography illustrates what can be done with a boy when 
Behind each of 
these incidents lies the psychology of an Adviser’s experience with 
trusted staff members. 
official let down. 


The article on junior 
he is given instructions and placed on his own. 
In neither case was the responsible school 


The youth of this country can assume its share of jobs much 
more effectively than the number that have been intrusted to it. 
It is not the fault of youth if it is not permitted to take this 
responsibility. We do not share the concern of many Advisers 
that they must be on hand at all times or the work will fall apart. 
It is our belief that if a job does bogdown there must have been 
something lacking in the training of those who were supposed to 


bear their burden. 


When one realizes that the laws enacted by Congress place in 
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the hands of eighteen year olds the front line defense of the Nation 
and that those who assign these places do not have the slightest 
hesitation in making them, we feel rather sure that the fate of 
an issue of a student publication is in good hands when a boy 
or girl who has come up through the ranks takes over as editor 
in-chief, business manager or any other spot of commensurate 
importance. 


On Judging 

Hundreds of newspapers and magazines, representing all types 
of schools from the elementary through teachers and junior col- 
leges, are now being entered in the annual Contest sponsored by 
They have been produced by all the means 
known today—except by hand—and are of all sizes, shapes and 
They represent a cross-section of the best work that 


this Association. 


descriptions. 
is being done in the field of school publications in this country and 
overseas. Each, in itself, is the best that a given school and student 
body can produce within the limitation of local conditions. 

Each of these papers and magazines will be read by a Board 
of Judges composed of Advisers-in-Service and rated accordingly, 
Whatever may have been done in previous Contests conducted by 
this Association or by others, will be ignored. The entries are 
compared with others in their classification. The best is placed 
at the top and the others are assigned their respective spots. With 
the growing numbers of entries, and the changes year by year, 
each one stands on its own merits and receives a comparable rank, 

From time to time, we hear that a paper has fallen down from 
its previous stand. This, in spite of the fact that the staff and 
Adviser believes it to be the best paper ever produced in the 
school. While we have much sympathy for such effort and opinion, 
we have learned by long experience that only by comparison with 
other publications of a similar type can we hope to rate a papet 
properly and fairly in each succeeding Contest. 

Regardless of earlier records on the athletic field, in debate, i 
scholarship or other such activities, each team or individual stand 
Just as the 
results of a game or contest may be deplored, one must face certain 
inevitable facts. To these facts the standing of a paper is suc 
as the CSPA Contests must subscribe. 

The staff has done its work. We assume it to be the best 
The Board of Judges will do its work to the best 


From 


on its own when it enters the competitive arena. 


can do. 
its ability. Upon their decisions rest our reputation. 
overall results of the Contest we take the mandate for our f 
operations. 


Teamwork 


More and more do we realize the value of teamwork in i 
prosecution of all our plans and policies. As we look back ¢ 
1952 we note that little has been accomplished by one pers0tt 
that all our efforts have been the result of a meeting of the minh 
There is no Atlas today. 5 
Each student publication bears testimony to the fact that if 
Every publication of this Associat 
is a result of the efforts of many people. 


and the work of many hands. 


the work of many people. 
Some do more @ 
others but if even one were left out there would be a noticed 


gap when the work of the printer was done. If one judge wert 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Yearbook Photography by Ninth Graders 


By CLAUDE T. BURNS, Adviser, San Miquel, Memorial Junior High School, San Diego, Cal. 


The author of this article and, we 
hope, the author of several more, is not 
only a teacher and Adviser, as well as 
an expert in photography, but a student 
of psychology as well. He has had some 
private practice in clinical psychology, a 
fact of which one becomes aware as 
he reads the accompanying narrative. 
Mr. Burns has a most practical and 
realistic approach to school and indi- 
vidual problems aided by his teaching, 
his coaching and his work in the field 
of school publications. This article un- 
covers a new facet in the approach to 
managing a staff and one that may well 
be considered by other Advisers. 
UNIOR HIGH school lens artists can 
J produce better annual photos than pro- 

fessional photographers. Furthermore, 
they can produce more pictures for less cost 
and the school will be less seriously disor- 
ganized during the process. 

Obviously, the foregoing statement is in 
need of substantial backing, specific quali- 
fications and adequate explanation. These 
will be considered in the order presented. 

The 1951 San Miguel, as submitted to 
the CSPA Yearbook Contest, is a part of 
‘the writer’s responsibility. Photo illustra- 
tions gleaned from the accumulation sub- 


mitted for the 1952 San Miguel staff, are 
still better cases in point. Furthermore, 
over a period of four years, ninth grade 
pupils from our annual staff have won a 
total of eighteen cash prizes in high school 
competitions—a total of $540. The mer- 
chandise awards, honorable mention certifi- 
cates, and Scholastic Gold Keys won are 
too numerous to record conveniently. That 
national prize-winning photos by adolescent 
photographers are up to better than average 
professional standards has been emphasized 
frequently by editors of national photo- 
graphic magazines. 

Qualifications which apply to the writer’s 
opening statement must first leave a con- 
venient loophole for exceptions. Let’s say 
most groups of (1) carefully selected, (2) 
adequately trained, and (3) effectively or- 
ganized ninth grade photographers can pro- 
duce more and better annual photos than 
most conveniently accessible studios or com- 
mercial photographers. The selection, train- 
ing, and organization loom pretty large as 
initial factors in such an undertaking as 
production of a complete annual by stu- 
dents. But let’s take care of that in the 
explanation. 

A further qualification reminds the reader 
that the “for less” money does not mean 
much less. If the pictures are more and bet- 


ter the cost may be a little less. The adult 
professional will get a fair picture the first 
shot; the fourteen-year-old expert may get 
a better one in two, three or four shots. He 
can produce better pictures for fun than 
the professional can produce for a living. 
He can always think in terms of the best 
possible pictures regardless of time and 
effort expended; never—in our school—in 
terms of hourly wages. 


HERE are two steps to the approach 
in terms of the writer’s thinking: 
First, for smooth operation, teachers and 
administrators must respect adolescence and 
must have confidence in the particular teen- 
agers involved in a specific effort. 


Second, the “learn by doing” philosophy 
must dominate not only instruction but the 
department responsible for capital outlay 
purchases. It is as sensible to provide a 
Speed Graphic for the publication depart- 
ment as to purchase a table or band saw 
for the wood shop. The photo lab should 
not necessarily take second place to the 
One might 
ask, do instructors really believe in “learn- 
ing by doing?” If so, there is an obvious 
challenge in the photographic instructional 
program. If 14-16-year-old students can be 


electric or sheet metal shops. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


The teen-age photographer who is himself a good athlete can perform miracles of timing in sports photos which your professional 
would hardly attempt, let alone guarantee. 
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Poetry of the Month. . . 


TRUE CONFESSION 


The sister said, “A poem write!” 
But I am not a poet. 
And when she reads these lines tonight, 


Both she and I will know it. 


Pat Murphy 
Vista 
Visitation High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


Have you ever been awakened 
from a deep slumber 
by the thunder? 

Have you ever seen 
the dark, cold night 
in a blaze of light? 

As the soft rain fell, 
the intruder was gone 
as if he’d been up to 
some wrong. 

The night slept on 


until dawn. 


Barbara Hoover 

JM Literary Supplement 
Academy of Holy Names 
Albany, N.Y. 


ORANGE JUICE 


His sweating face 
Told 

How hard he’d worked 
To squeeze, just, a 
Little juice from a 
Little orange. 

The glass, below the 
Orange squeezer, was 
Three-fourths full, 
And, he, in triumph 
Waving his hand in a 
Conquering manner 

As 

He reviewed his fruitful efforts, 
Knocked the glass off 
The table. 


William Kaufmann 
The Mirror 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass. 


cae 


IT JUST SO HAPPENS 


Unobtrusively observant, I stare 

at couples on the floor 

(dancing.) 

or shrill groups of conversant girls 

or sometimes even the isolated ones 

so distant 

and their obvious warmth tortures me if lost 
or even more if lost 

on those who don’t appreciate 


or cannot. 
I want so much 
to sit with my tie 


loose and talk 
with a girl in her stockinged feet 


in that clichaic boygirl way of talking 

but somehow I can never get much 

past the tortured stage of weather, 

flattery, and “see you again, sometime.” 

I hate that sort of thing because I dream so much 
of the meaningful and real. I think 

I have so much to give — so much I want so much 
to give to someone 

with pretty 

eyes and a shy 

smile or shy 

eyes and a pretty 

smile or just eyes 

and a smile 

but all I see is faces. 


David R. Slavitt 
The Mirror 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass. 


KING CLOWN 


Red pantaloons with dots and bells— 
Upon his seat a bustle swells, 

Under his chin a kitten bow 

Peeks marv’ling at a curled-up toe. 
White-painted dome with carrot hair— 
An infant hat lends playful air. 

His eyes sing forth with friendship bright; 
A ball-like nose flares crimson light. 
Mouth in unchanging half-moon smile— 
On cheeks, rouge-streaks enhance his style. 
He stumbles, laughs, light kisses throws; 
With tripping step, from ring he goes. 
For him resounds each child’s applause— 
This spring and summer Santa Claus! 


Pat Janis 
Birch Leaves 
Birch Wathen School 
New York, N.Y. 


A FACTORY 


Huge Monsters hidden 
behind brick, 

Pant and moan while 

Making old goods 


Into new. 


Snake-like smoke 

hurled into the air 
Cuts the winter sky 
And disappears like 

a magic vapor 
Behind the blue. 


Mary McGinn 
The Vincentian 
Vincentian Institute 


Albany, N.Y. 
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The Problem of Original Humor in a School Publication 


By OLIVE B. MacPHERSON, Adviser, The Radiator, Somerville, Mass., High School 


AUGHTER is the leaven in the loaf 

of life. Kate Smith has said, “He 

who laughs, lasts.” Grown people 
are not the only ones under tension these 
days. Teen-age boys and girls have known 
the war years of worry and sadness; now 
they are confronted with the anxiety and 
uncertainty of an unsettled future. Good 
hearty, wholesome humor is an antidote 
for all the ills that beset us. 

The problem is originality. Material in 
school is abundant. The difficulty is to 
detach oneself sufficiently to see the humor 
The humor editor 
should have a notebook with him at all 


in classroom situations. 


times—to jot down little incidents which 
can be written up later. Witticisms—laugh- 
able remarks, are fun to read. They create 
almost the same reaction on paper as they 
do when uttered in the first place. School 
is a source of unlimited amusement. People 
are funny; they say funny things; they do 
Our problem becomes 
simpler when we realize the infinite possi- 
bilities. 


funnier things! 


AS YOUR humor editor a sense of 

humor? Have you selected the right 
student for the job? Here, in my opinion, 
High intelli- 
gence, sympathetic understanding, good 
breeding, ability with words—these are es- 
sential qualities. He must be alert, quick- 


.is the crux of the matter. 


witted, retentive in memory, and diligent. 
Day by day effort will bring results. 

Give us new jokes, new laughs to keep 
pace with our modern world. Let the old 
stories take their place with the old songs, 
the old poems, the old fashions—to be re- 
viewed occasionally, and regarded as “all 
right in their day.” 

“That’s not funny!” Malicious soul- 
stabbing is no more humorous than the 
humiliations of the concentration camps. 
Brutality we do not condone in others. We 
must not be guilty of it ourselves. There’s 
the rub. What is funny? What is not 
funny? Often an adviser cannot see the 
barbarous insinuation perfectly clear to the 
students. Hence, the responsibility is 
squarely on the shoulders of the staff. One 
of the natural rights of man is privacy. 
Delving into the private lives of students 
is considered cheap journalism. If we wish 
to popularize our publications at the ex- 


pense of our classmates, the price is high 
indeed. 


magazines which bare the lives of their 


We all know newspapers and 


victims for the sake of boosting the cir- 
culation. I ask you, “Is this Christian?” 
“Is it ethical?” “Is it humane?” How 
much human dignity shall we exchange for 
a laugh! 

Unexpectedly 
you come upon an apt expression in a 


Surprise! You laugh! 





Humor IS a problem wherever it 
may be found. Attempted humor is 
worse than none at all. Real humor 
is spontaneous and it is this type that 
Miss MacPherson refers to in this 
article. 

The CSPA has been in a dilemma 
on this question for a good many years. 
To help outline what it feels is the 
right type of humor, it commissioned 
Mr. Bryan Barker of Mercersburg 
Academy to prepare a booklet on the 
subject. This is based on school ex- 
periences, with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. It was published in 1951 by 
the CSPA and is available to members 
at 50 cents and to non-member schools 
for 75 cents. It is a good thing to 
have about for leads, for information 
and for guidance. Has your editorial 
office a copy? 


sports writeup. e.g. “It was George all the 
way!” You get the idea. You chuckle. 
Television has taught you a thing or two. 
You’re up-to-date. It makes you feel keen- 
witted that you understand this subtlety 
foreign to those poor unfortunates who 
do not have T.V. “The light touch” is 
supremely desirable. Students don’t want 
humor thrown at them. Don’t insult their 
Challenge their wits. They 
even get a kick out of saying, “O-ho! Is 
funny? Don’t get it!” But they will 
come back for more. And when the light 
dawns, the laugh is better than ever, will 
be remembered, and tried out on someone 
else. 

The Saturday Evening Post often car- 
ries a humorous cover. Some other maga- 
zines do, too. Take this opportunity for 
10,000 words’ worth of amusement. Fol- 
low through with cartoons, a comic strip. 
Sure fire! 


intelligence. 


E DITORIAL points are less expensive 
and rate next to cartoons in potency, 
for my money. Quick and easy to read, 
they cover a multitude of subjects—are 
bound to please more people in less time. 
They may not make you roar with laughter, 
but they produce a smile in your mind— 
which is better. 


Humorous essays, short independent par- 
agraphs are popular. These satisfy indi- 
vidual readers who find the trials, the re- 
actions, the hopes of others funny as all 
get-out, and they learn to laugh at their 
own short-comings. You see, it is quite 
legitimate for a writer to hold himself up 
to ridicule if he wants to. He is giving 
us encouragement to laugh at him. He 
doesn’t mind, and everyone is happy. 

Just for fun features ring the bell in 
every publication. Trivialities done up with 
the “precisely-enough” seasoning of buf- 
foonery; incongruities of time and place 
not overdone; naive ignorance or unex- 
pected intelligence; these have been done 
successfully on a grand scale in Two 
Weeks with Love, Out of This World, 
and Born Yesterday. Why not attempt 
miniature sketches along the same lines? 

Imaginative problem letters to a supposed 
authority, “Dear Mr. Editor: My problem 
is .... ” can provide a lively and enter- 
taining humor column. 


Freedom carries with it moral responsi- 
bility. Discrimination is a mark of intelli- 
gence. The press should be both free and 
intelligent. 
be refreshingly original ever mindful of his 
own good taste and the rights of his class- 


Your humor editor is free to 


mates. 


’Tis said, “Tell me what you laugh at, 
and I'll tell you what you are!” 


The Science Clubs of America have an- 
nounced their Twelfth Annual Science Tal- 
ent Search and have issued a booklet giving 
all the details. Top awards include forty 
all-expense tours to Washington, $11,000 in 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships and 
scholarship opportunities for 260 Honor- 
able Mentions. Write Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., for more information. 





Editorials---Choice of Month 


The editorial staff of the Douglass Cou- 
rier, Frederick Douglass High School, Balti- 
more, Md., reviewed their exchanges and 
made the selections that appear on this page. 
The final selection was made under the su- 
pervision of Arlene McLain, a member of 
the staff. We are indebted to Mrs. Mae 
W. Allen, the Adviser, for assistance in ar- 
ranging for this contribution to The Review. 


(This editorial won first place over 
all others written at the Collegian Press 
Convention for junior high school pub- 
lications in January, 1952). 


THE RESIGNATION OF 
REGINALD STEWART 

The resignation of Reginald Stewart will 
greatly affect young Baltimoreans. His an- 
nual concerts prepared especially for high 
school students were exactly “what the doc- 
tor ordered.” 

You will find that most modern teen-agers 
don’t enjoy symphony concerts. Reginald 
Stewart’s music, however, meant something 
to them. It was more than just a sym- 
phony, the playing of instruments. It was, 
instead, music a teen-ager could understand 
and enjoy, a coordination of rhythms and 


» harmonies that had deep meaning to any- 
one listening. 


Who else can make symphonic composi- 
tions mean as much to today’s youth as 
Bing’s latest platter or that new spinning 
by Stan Kenton? What other conductor 
can present Bach and Beethoven in such 
an interesting manner that a teen-ager will 
sit listening attentively, entranced for min- 
utes at a time. Very few, I must say. 

It is imperative that American teens cul- 
tivate a sense of appreciation for the finer 
phases of music. Reginald Stewart is quali- 
fied to help them. I repeat: The resigna- 
tion of Reginald Stewart will affect Balti- 
‘more’s teen-agers strongly. 


The Booker T. Bulletin 
Booker T. Washington Jr. High 
Baltimore, Md. 


eg 

SENIOR DAY REFLECTIONS 

“The graduating class will now sing our 
farewell song.” As the class rises and the 
strains of their final tribute to Southern 
floats over the hushed auditorium, tears glis- 
ten on the eyes of both graduates and audi- 
ence and unashamedly roll down their 


cheeks. 


If we were to take a peep into the hearts 
of the people present on that day, we would 


Eight 


understand what feelings prompted them 
to make such a public risplay of their inner 
emotions. 

Moms and Dads, on looking at their 
sons and daughters seated on the platform, 
realize that they are no longer children to 
be guided, sheltered, and protected, but 
grown-up young men and women whose fu- 
ture rests squarely on their own shoulders, 
and the thought saddens them a little. 

Teachers too, find their eyes a little misty. 
Here are the teasing boys and talkative 
girls they have come to love, passing out 
of their lives, having “completed their 
course” successfully. 

The undergraduates cry perhaps because 
of the beauty of the scene or by the thought 
that it will someday be they seated there on 
the stage. 

The graduates, whose tears are by far the 
most noticeable, realize that their high school 
days are over. No longer will there be those 
funfests in the cafe, the agonies of study- 
ing for tests, or the supposedly strenuous 
gym classes about which both boys and 
girls complained. The past joys of school 
years will be exchanged for fresh experiences 
at a new job or adjusting themselves to col- 
lege life. 

For four long and enjoyable years, South- 
ern has been their protectorate, and now 
the prospect of leaving its friendly shelter 
frightens them a little. 

But behind all their sadness lies the joy 
of a job well done, and though there is 
still evidence of recent tears, we notice smiles 
on the faces of the graduates, as with the 
strains of the recessional, their final day at 
Southern is over. 

Southern Courier 


Southern High School 
Baltimore, Md. 


7 eRe 
(Has reader appeal and a definite 
message). 
DO YOU PLAY FAIR? 

If someone should come up to you and 
ask, “Do you play fair?” your answer, if 
it were typical, would be, “Of course, I al- 
ways do.” But that’s not all there is to 
playing fair. 

If you rush in at one minute to nine and 
yell to your best friend, “Hey, give me last 
night’s history, will you,” you’re certainly 
not playing fair with that person—or with 
the rest of the class members who did their 
homework without help. If you come up 
to the cafteria line and see a long stretch 


of people ahead of you, do you holler to 
a friend, “Please let me in; I’m so starved?” 


If so, you’re not really playing fair. 


The Ranger 
Garrison Junior High School 
Baltimore, Md. 


ter oF 
IT’S CLEAN-UP TIME 

“Gee whiz, it’s locker-cleaning time again. 
I sure do dread it, but I guess it’s just 
one of those things that has to be done. | 
wonder if the janitor will have wastebaskets 
huge enough to hold all this trash.” 

“Let’s see, this one here, without the lock 
is mine. Anyway I can recognize it by its 
peculiar odor. (There’s nothing that can 
quite equal the heady aroma of dirty gym 
clothes.)” 

“Guess I’d better open the door and jump 
back quick, otherwise I'll be buried under 
an avalanche of more books than I’ve seen 
all term.” 

“I suppose it’s customary to begin at 
the top and work your way down, but on 
the other hand, if I pull something out 
from the bottom, that would save me the 
trouble of taking it all out. Then all I'd 
have to do is just put the stuff in a trash 
can.” 

“Hmmm, what’s worth keepin’? _ Itll 
save me money if I return this chemistry 
book and I guess Mrs. Waters could al 
ways use another math book even if half 
the pages are missing. Yipes!! Here’s that 
geography notebook I told Mrs. English | 
couldn’t find. Wonder if she’ll accept it 
a little late? This comic book might come 
in handy someday, “How to Become Irresis 
table to Women—In Ten Easy Lessons.’ 

“What's this? Looks like a poster. The 
printing’s a little faded, but I think it says 
‘Vote for Gil Felter.’ This must be pretty 
old. He was president in ’49.” 


“Well what daya’ know! Two left gum 
shoes, no wonder my feet kept trying 
step on each other. Oh, ho, all this odo 
didn’t come from my gym shoes after all 
Here’s that onion sandwich I brought 
eat in the chemistry lab. I figured th 
teacher wouldn’t notice one more horrible 


odor.” 

“T sure wish these ‘rebel hats’ would com 
back in style. 
lunch money to buy it.” 

“Well, there’s only a few P.T.A. noticts 
and old class slips left. I'll finish tomorrow. 
Think I’ll go over to Louie’s and get a milk 
shake to celebrate.” 


The Southern Courier 
Southern High School 
Baltimore, Md. 


It cost me almost a week’ 
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Organizing the Staff of a 
Mimeographed Paper 


By MYRTLE C. ORMSBY, Adviser, Broadcaster, East Islip, N.Y., High 


School 


CHOOLS which publish a mimeo- 
y graphed newspaper generally share 
some common conditions and prob- 
lems. Such schools probably have a com- 
paratively small population. Many times 
the high school is a unit of a central school. 
And in a great many instances the students 
come to school in a school bus and, conse- 
quently, must all leave at a uniform time 
at the end of the day. 

How do these conditions affect the pub- 
lication of a school newspaper? First—the 
high cost of a printed newspaper cannot be 
offset by a wide circulation. Hence the 
mimeographed paper! And, a small popu- 
lation limits the number of talented stu- 
dents who have time enough to carry on 
a very time-consuming extra-curricula ac- 
tivity. This means using everyone avail- 
able in some capacity. Bus transportation 
means that all work must be done during 
school hours. 
ited in their curricula so that there can be 


Most schools, too, are lim- 


no recognized journalism course. 

And finally, a mimeographed paper 
_means that no expert printer will do the 
final polishing that gives a paper that pro- 
fessional look. All credit and all blame 
rests on the students. 


TH these conditions in mind let us 
plan the organization of the staff of 
a mimeographed paper. 

First, is the editor who oversees the whole 
process. Under him are four managing or 
assistant editors who supervise the work 
of the following staffs. 

Editorial Staff—This group makes assign- 
ments, does re-writing and composes head- 
lines. On this staff are the various page 
editors who plan the layout of each page 
on the dummy sheets. 

Art Staff —This staff stencils the car- 
toons, cover and headlines on the stencil. 

Typing Staff—This group types the 
dummy sheets, and then the stencils after 
the dummy sheets have been revised by the 
editorial staff. 

Business Staff—The work of this staff 
is to handle subscription drives, collections 
and deliveries. 
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T IS A GOOD POLICY to have the 

faculty member who teaches the cor- 

responding subject to act as a co-adviser 
to each of these staffs. 

Obviously the most important factor in 
smooth operation is timely cooperation be- 
tween all these groups. The editor-in-chief 
is this liaison officer. He should check the 
production all along the line. 

I would like to recommend as a work 
book, “Headlines and By-Lines” by Otto 
and Furney. 

In conclusion, may I mention one of the 
most helpful factors in staff organization— 
the post-issue conference of the combined 
staffs. Here the advisers and the editors 
present a critical analysis of each page of 
This spots weaknesses, high- 
lights, improvements and prevents the very 
dangerous practice of “passing the buck.” 
It is the cohesive element that makes the 
publishing of a school newspaper a devel- 
oping learning process. We profit, not by 
our errors, but by eliminating those errors 


the issue. 


in the next issue. 


Duplicated Publications 
Fundamentals 


Just published is the first revision of 
Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated 
Publications, issued in 1949. It bears the 
title Duplicated Publication Fundamentals 
to coincide with the other score books of 
the Association. It will be used for the first 
time by the Board of Judges in the 1953 
Contest. 

The original publication was entirely re- 
written, blank pages inserted to bear the 
comments and suggestions of the Judges, 
and separate sections provided for magazines 
and newspapers. 


It was edited by Earl C. Whitbeck, Chair- 
man of the Duplicated Publications Divi- 
sion of the CSPA, and produced by DeWitt 
D. Wise, chairman of the Yearbook Divi- 
sion and the Association’s outstanding au- 
thority on book production and typography. 

The new booklet is available to members 
of the CSPA at 50 cents a copy and to 
others at 75 cents. 


How To Win Friends 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Your code of ethics will either sell your 
paper or kill it. 


9. Keep abreast with the times in mak- 
ing your paper attractive. Have your paper 
make a good first impression as well as a 
good lasting impression. Let it greet people 
with a smile. Have its make-up so attractive 
that it captivates the attention of the public. 
Keep it free from criticism. Force it to give 
appreciation and praise rather than con- 
demnation. How? By the use of stream- 
lining. First—you must be bubbling over 
with enthusiasm. Your writing must be 
colored with enthusiasm, your headlines 
must speak enthusiasm, your paper must 
be balanced—not too much space for sports, 
not too little; not too many features, not 
too little, but everything in proportion to 
its value. 

The first step in streamlining is to make 
your paper attractive and more readable. 
Make insignificant changes for the better, 
both in typography and in method of news 
presentation. The content, of course, is of 
first importance—physical appearance is sec- 
ondary. Avoid a gingerbread appearance; 
employ an up-to-date make-up, stripped 
Make it substantial with a 
clear-eyed personality. 

This can be done by: 

1. Simplifying headlines—using the flush 

left, no count ones. 

2. Adopting legible body face type, that 

is larger body type. 
. Discarding needless dashes in favor of 
more white space. 


of tradition. 


. Avoiding the use of column rules. 

. Using caps and lower case letters in 
headlines. 

In conclusion: 

Every paper has a score or many scores 
of people who are its real friends. When 
anything happens, their first thought is of 
the newspaper and they telephone the tip 
to the press room immediately. Your paper 
too can have this friendship if you will: 

1. Love your newspaper as you love your 
dog. 

. Believe that your paper is a servant 
of the public—that they can depend 
on its facts. 

. Not carelessly injure your neighbor’s 
or any person’s repute. 

. Write intelligently and interestingly. 

. Be clean and decent in your person- 
ality. 


. Be fair and tolerant at all times. 
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Features of the Month... 


Through the courtesy of Robert L. Rus- 
sell, Adviser to the Green and Gold, Fre- 
mont High School, Oakland, Cal., we are 
indebted for the selection of features that 
appear in this issue of The Review. They 
cover a wide range of interests typical of 
a student publication and represent the 
topics that have an appeal to school readers. 


“SHOULD WE HAVE STUDENT 
COURT IN OUR HIGH SCHOOL?” 


“A student court!” 

What is that? How is it run? What 
part do the students play in its procedure? 
Should we have one? 

These and other questions are coming 
up in the minds of Fremonters these days. 

Other Oakland high schools are using 
this system successfully and these are the 
convictions of a few of our fellow students. 

“T think it'd be really good,” stated L11 
Loretta Hansen. “With the teachers set- 
ting penalties it’s too much like a dictator- 
ship.” 

Contrary to this idea Andy Anderson, 
low senior, fired, “No, we shouldn’t have a 
student court for the simple reason that if 


a guy’s enemies were his jury he’d really 


get a raw deal.” 

H10 Joan Midlam, pausing in the charge 
to sixth period, seems to know the students 
too well. “A student court would be all 
right but rather involved and I don’t think 
the kids would respect it.” 

Highly favorable was the thought of L12 
Bob Lenz on this matter: “I’d like one. I 
talked to a guy from Oakland High and 
it worked out well there. You can really 
get out of lots of trouble that way. (Speak- 
ing from others’ experience.)” 

“Tt will give students a taste of govern- 
ing themselves and the other kids,” says 
L12 sportsmaster Marilyn Field. 

Blond Ann Hansen doesn’t like the idea 
of a student court “Because it makes for 
resentment among the students.” 

Left half, L12 Bert Farmiloe thinks a 
student court would be “Real swell. Id 
be different and it’s good for us to handle 
our own affairs.” 

Past class president, L12 Eddie Johnson 
thinks it’s a good idea. 

“Tt would be good for the school and 
would make the students feel more drawn 
together.” 

Jean Chivers, vice-president of the low 
senior class, also says a student court is a 


Ten 


good idea, “The kids can judge better than 
the teachers because they understand more.” 


 -F ¥ 
RAGON HAS RACING CAREER 

With honest pride H11 Eddie Ragon calls 
his red racing craft by the descriptive name 
of “Beetlebomb.” 

Beginning his racing career a year ago, 
Eddie and his “Beetlebomb” have completed 
in 11 races. 

A victorious winner in eight of them, sec- 
ond place claimed two others and they 
placed third once. 

Eddie and his dad enjoy fishing together 
often and from this status faster and faster 
motors were used until scarlet “Beetlebomb” 
was purchased about a year ago. 

“She’s the best looking boat around the 
East Bay in ‘C’ class,” says the proud owner. 
Stock utility racers of this type are classed 
from “A” to “F” according to their speed. 

“Beetlebomb” hits 40 miles per hour 
which is only one mile under the record set 
last month. 

Nearly every weekend Ed, with the help 
of his dad, hauls his boat from his home 
to the Oakland Estuary by the C.S.A. 
Clubhouse. 

A trailer is used to do the carrying be- 
cause the craft is 13 feet long, 56 inches 
wide, and the motor is very heavy. 

Ed’s hobby has carried him all over Cali- 
fornia. In his last race, the Sacramento 
River Marathon, he took first place. 

One heartbreaking experience occurred 
when in a 115-mile pull. 

Only part way through, the motor broke 
down, forcing him to quit. 

In the Oakland-Alameda Marathon the 
course was out into the Bay, around, and 
back through the Estuary, five times, total- 
ing 85 miles. 

Though navigation was tough, due to 
rough water, this Fremonter came in with 
a first. 

Many dangers lurk in speed racing. Most 
prominent in this driver’s mind is “flipping.” 

At a turn, caught in another boat’s wake, 
it is very easy to find oneself in the water. 
This has not happened to him yet but Ed- 
die is apprehensive. 

Despite the cost of maintaining such a 
hobby Ed thinks it’s worth while. The boat 
itself cost $400. Along with this must be 
purchased the motor, carburetor, steering 
wheel, propellors, cushions, helmets, life 
jackets, etc. 


New things are continually being pur. 
chased totaling at least $1100 for the outfit, 

Padding is especially essential in this 
sport. The driver must be in a kneeling 
position continually, which is very difficulk, 
especially on long distance races. 

“It’s really tiring and the drivers often 
faint,” says the voice of experience. 

ee 

Sunny Scotland! 
L11 GIRL HAILS FROM LAND 
OF BAGPIPES 


“California’s no more sunny than Scot. 
land!” 


This was the emphatic retort of L11 Mar. 
garet Gammall when asked how she liked 
our sunny state. 

Coming from the land of bagpipes and 
heather three years ago Margaret describes 
her arrival in New York on March 5 in 
this manner: 

“We passed the Statue of Liberty at 5 
a.m. and arrived in New York soon after, 
The city being so large I was really scared 
and there were so many cars!” 

Although Coney Island was closed the 
day she visited there, Margaret did get to 
cee Mt. Vernon and other points of in 
terest during her three months’ stay in our 
largest metropolis. 

Being a Mormon, the next stop was in 
Salt Lake City where “Scotty” attended 
Her grandfather 
was the first president of Mormons in 
Scotland. 

Schools differ greatly in our two countries 
it seems. “In Strathbungo Senior Second: 
ary School in Glasgow the strap is still 
used,” says “Scotty” “ 


school for three years. 


and we graduate at 
16 years of age.” 

Styles here impress this Scottish lass most. 

“Our boys at home wear short pants til 
they graduate and the girls wear uniform 
jumpers with no jewelry or make-up. Theit 
hair commonly is worn in braids. 

“American young people are similar 
those in Scotland except for one thing; 
those here are more adult.” 

Concerning social activity, Margaret finds 
here there is much more opportunity. 

An evening in the cinema is the high 
schooler’s night out in Scotland and upon 
graduation this broadens into the field of 
dancing. 

In Glasgow this Scot’s home was @ 
apartment. “We are very old-fashioned ovet 
there, refrigerators are few and often the 
cooking is done over the fire or on a small 
gas stove.” 
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two kinds, general and sports. 

































































Broadcasting School News 


By HELEN M. CUSICK, Adviser, Panorama, Binghamton Central High 


School, Binghamton, N.Y. 


HEN THE FIRST newscast was 
sent from KDKA in Pittsburgh 
in 1920, no one realized that the 

radio would provide a new phase of jour- 
nalism with its own techniques and tradi- 
tions. Compared with newspaper reporting, 
it is much narrower in scope but journalism’s 
methods are used so frequently that radio 
became a new field for journalism—not its 
newest since TV’s advent, however. 


The staff of The Panorama newspaper 
listened regularly to the 7 o’clock morning 
program of a newscaster and disc jockey 
on our local station WNBF. The editors 
conceived the idea of suggesting that a large 
part of the 7 o’clock audience was the teen- 
ager school crowd, and this group might 
be increased still more if special news, de- 
voted to their interests, was broadcast at 
A delegation of representatives 
of all Triple Cities’ schools approached the 
announcer, sold him on the idea, and a 
plan was made that each school would have 
five minutes every Friday morning provided 
he was on hand. This proved to be a 
problem at times. 


this time. 


All week news was gathered—news of 
Two re- 
porters were sent to the station each Fri- 
day, usually the editor-in-chief for general 
news and the sports’ editor for his specialty. 


HIS OPENED still another field of 

journalism—that of writing the radio 
script. Many were written and rejected 
because of drawbacks of various kinds the 
chief of which was lack of ear-appeal. Fi- 
nally, by trial and error, the technique was 
mastered. Observation of professionals at 
work helped a great deal. I still wonder 
if our announcer knew how closely he was 
scrutinized by their young eyes. The news 
and sports scripts differed, too, and numer- 
ous sportscasters were listened to for con- 
tent of script as well as delivery. Many 
individuals thought that too much work 
went into preparation for five minutes on 
the air. Not so, our radio reporters. They 
loved every minute of it. 

Voice, too, had to be considered and a 
few times our rule of sending editor-in- 
chief and sports’ editor had to be broken 
for lack of voice quality (the radio-deep 
tones) or poor enunciation on the part of 
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these individuals. Almost always the edi- 
tors involved suggested someone else for 
newscasters when this was the situation. 
Editors, young teenagers especially, have 
a strong sense of the fitness of things, a 
quality not so prominent in other people in 
other jobs. It’s what makes them good 


editors, I believe. 


Responsibility and dependability are qual- 
ities valued at all times, but for a reporter 
they are essential. If absent, even if the 
reporter writes like John Hershey, he is 
of no use in the world of journalism. I 
tried to impress on my young correspond- 
ents their duty of being present every Fri- 
day morning at 7 o'clock. Oversleeping, 
forgetting, were not adequate excuses. They 
rose to the occasion admirably. Some- 
times they had to trudge through snow 
knee high and once a wonderful father, 
risen early to drive his young son to the 
radio station, had a blowout a mile from 
the destination. The reporter arrived on 
time at the station in a cab while Dad re- 
mained behind to change a tire. Listening 
that morning, I received no hint of the 
early morning drama. The young voice 
came confidently over the air as usual. 


RIENDSHIPS were formed that have 
been lasting. Young reporters very 
often arrived at the station breakfastless. 
The announcer had a way of determining 
this and would casually suggest coffee or 


a glass of milk and toast. Even though 


The Arsenal Cannon of Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
celebrated its 40th Anniversary with a ban- 
quet last month. A former editor, now on 
the editorial staff of The Indianapolis News, 
was the speaker. Everyone connected with 
the paper was invited to attend and awards 
were given to top room agents, to three top 
boys in the Print Shop who do the linotype 
and press work on the Cannon, and to two 
top boys in the Sign Class where the cam- 
paign posters and other such materials are 
made. It doesn’t pay to overlook anyone 
who helps and the forty years The Cannon 
has reached indicates that the policy has 
paid good dividends. Miss Ella Sengen- 


berger is the moving spirit of The Cannon. 


not present, I received detailed reports from 


lively youngsters which showed their delight. 

Radio journalism does not replace the 
newspaper; rather it stimulates interest in 
the press. The radio journalist cannot go 
into sufficient detail nor can he provide a 
permanent record. It is the most perish- 
able of all journalism. It is not a substitute 
but a supplement to the newspaper. We of 
the Panorama felt like this and grasped our 


opportunity to learn a new field. 


March of Dimes 
This is the month of the “March of 


Dimes.” 

Americans of all ages suffered history’s 
most ravaging polio epidemic in 1952. By 
early September of that year, the record- 
shattering pace of 1949 had been passed. 
More than 50,000 cases were handled in 
1952, an increase over the previous record 
of 42,000 in 1949. 


Because of the unprecedented demands 
that have been made on the resources of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Par- 
alysis, the support of everyone is needed now 
more than ever before. It is this agency 
that has taken the lead in alleviating the 
suffering and research looking for the isola- 
tion and cure of the dreaded virus. 

More than 11 million dollars was spent 
in 1952 for continuing aid for 46,000 vic- 
tims of the disease who were stricken in 
previous years. This was in addition to the 
current needs of 1952. By the end of 
the year which has just passed, the Na- 
tional Foundation provided more life-saving 
equipment to patients than for the entire 
three-year period of 1949-51. 

This is a worthy cause in which every 
dime helps. Student publications should 
take a lead in promoting the campaign in 
their own schools and communities. Back- 
ground material and mats may be secured 
from the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y. 


The Collegian of Baltimore City College 
celebrated its 24th year of publication with 
a booster assembly on November 19 featur- 
ing “The Big Question.” The “question” 
was, “What do you get out of the Collegian 
—Staff Member, Reader, Subscriber?” 
Songs, speeches and other events made it 
quite an event. Prof. James C. Leonhart 
has been the editorial Adviser since the 
paper was established in 1929. 
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Convention Plans 


T IS NOT too early to make plans 

for the 29th Annual Convention which 

will be held at Columbia University 
on March 12-14, 1953. 

The Invitations to all schools having pub- 
lications of any kind whatsoever will be in 
the mails prior to the receipt of this issue 
of the Review. A brief announcement ap- 
pears on the back, outside, cover of this 
issue. 

The general plan of the Convention will 
be similar to that of other years. As usual, 
the speakers are not announced in advance 
because the kind of person that is invited 
to apepar before the delegates—the kind 
that will do most for the delegations—can 
not always give us a commitment far enough 
in advance to acquaint the membership with 
his coming. This was particularly true last 
year when the Association had as its feature 
speaker the then President of the United 
States. That was not announced until the 
Monday of the week in which he would 
appear. Because of the situation, not even 
the printer of the program received his copy 
until the White House had made the an- 


nouncement. 


N OUTLINE of the general and sec- 

tional meeting hours, and the several 
features for which the Association has be- 
come noted, appears on the back cover of 
this issue. Needless to say, the best possible 
talent will appear for the instruction of the 
editors and Advisers who are fortunate 
enough to be able to attend. 

There are a number of preliminary steps 
that each school may take as a preparation 
for the event. First, the Convention cir- 
cular has a place on it where editors and 
Advisers may state their specialties and may 
volunteer to assist in sectional meetings and 
at roundtables as speakers and _ leaders. 
Then, there is a place where students who 
do not wish to speak may volunteer as chair- 
men of sectional meetings. This gives them 
an opportunity to meet the speaker, intro- 
duce him to his meeting and conduct the 
question and discussion period at the end. 
Each period is 50 minutes in length. Speak- 
ers are invited to present their topic in not 
more than 25 minutes and the rest of the 
period is thrown open to discussion and 
Many feel this is one of the 
most attractive parts of the program. 

There are about 200 meetings arranged 
for the three-day session. It is not possible 


questions. 
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for a delegate to attend all of them but if 
a school plans to have a delegation in at- 
tendance of a size sufficient to cover the 
major events, a full and complete report can 
be rendered to the staff at home when it 
returns. 
ye agen are an important problem. 
Much depends on the type of hotel 
A list 
of hotels which are cooperating with the 


accommodation the group desires. 


Association is available in mimeographed 
form. This lists the name and _ location 
of the hotel, the telephone number, the 
name of the manager or other person to 
contact for reservations, the range of prices 
for single and double rooms and whether 
or not cots are available, together with the 
prices. The Association does not make res- 
ervations but the list is of such length that 
a wide choice is available and every purse 
should be satisfied. 

Food can be obtained in New York City 
Whether delegations 
wish to splurge or to economize, they can 
find a place to do it. 


at almost any price. 


Most delegations 
plan on at least one meal in an outstanding 
spot but, remember, night spots cost money! 
After all, one can hardly beat the Waldorf 
for luncheon and that is included the last 
day in the registration fee. Usually, res- 
taurants do not supply the kind of guests 
one finds at the CSPA luncheon. 

Unfortunately, this year the University’s 
Theatre Bureau is not in operation. Dele- 
gations will have to apply direct to the 
theatres of their choice for tickets or to 
some agency. The latter make a service 
charge on each ticket. This should be ascer- 
tained before one leaves home. 

Costs of travel also vary. Some come by 
private cars; some by busses and many by 
rail. For long distance travel, air travel can 
be cheaper when berths and meals are reck- 
oned in. The new aircoach travel cuts the 
costs on many trips. Railroads have reduced 
It is a good 


idea to check these items for a combination 


rates for groups of adults. 


of one or more may cut the costs consider- 
ably. 

So sit down and make your plans well in 
advance. A little shopping around may 
make the trip possible where, at first glance, 
it may seem out of the question. And, by 
all means, get the Registration Form filled 
out and back to us so there will be no delay 
in picking it up or having a desirable place 
to sit at the luncheon. 


Reduced Fares for Groups 
Offered by Some Railroads 


Good news for some who are planning 
to attend the 29th Annual Convention of 
the CSPA next March is the offering of 
reduced fares for group travel by certain 
railroads in various parts of the United 
States. 

The New York Central, for example, has 
a popular round-trip rate for group or 
family travel that should be checked by 
all delegates who live along its lines. The 
rate applies where the regular coach round. 
trip fare is $3.45 or more, including tax, 
Under it, boys and girls under sixteen travel 
for half fare and those under 12 go free, 
This obtains only when families travel. 


Another plan, under which three or mom 
adults, traveling together can save as mudh 
as 25 per cent of the round trip coach fare 
may well apply to Convention-bound groups, 

There are other railroads in the county 
that offer the same general plan. A check 
should be made with the local agents to see 
what arrangements can be made for hand. 
If one line 
does not offer these rates, a combination of 


ling Convention delegations. 


one or more lines may result in substantial 
savings for group travel. 


Additional information will be secured 
by the Association and made available w 
the membership in subsequent issues of Th 
Review. 


At the request of Canadian publishes, 
the CSPA will prepare a travelling exhibit 
of the leading books entered in the 1992 
Contest which will be loaned to seconday 
schools for their examination and informs 
tion during the 1952-53 academic year. I 
is the belief of those making the reques 
that Canadian students are not familiar 
with the progress made in the yearbook 
field in the United States and that this & 
hibit will have a pronounced effect upm 
their views. 


A new course of Principles of High Schoo 
Journalism is being offered this fall fe 
the first time at the University of Syracuw. 
It was initiated at the request of profess 
in the School of Education to meet the é 
mands for high school people trained # 
journalism. Because it is so broad in om 
cept, it is being given by several professs 
under the direction of Dean Clark of t& 


School of Journalism. 
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The March of Books... 
Agriculture Is Big News 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 


State College, Tallahassee 


REPORTING AGRICULTURE. By 
William B. Ward. Ithaca: Comstock Pub- 
lishing Associates. 362 pp. $4. 

Agriculture is big business—America’s 
biggest business. We rely on it for much 
of the food we eat, the clothing we wear, 

the shelter we occupy. 
Hence, it is a vital 
source of news. 
Professor William 
B. Ward, author of 
Reporting Agricul- 
ture, deplores the 
“lack of knowledge 
about agricultural 

Dean CampseLt facts that, with hap- 
pily increasing exceptions, marks the Ameri- 
can Press.” 

Obviously the importance of agricultural 
news should be recognized. In addition, it 
is essential to know what news editors of 
press, radio, and television want and then 
to know to present the agricultural facts 
they want. 

Authoritative and comprehensive, Pro- 
fessor Ward’s book serves men and women 


‘now in agricultural journalism as well as 


those interested in that field. Many a man- 
aging editor would have a better news per- 
spective if he read the book. 

This 17-chapter book opens with a con- 
sideration of communications and agricul- 
tural progress. It outlines opportunities in 
reporting agriculture. Then it tells how to 
get, write, and edit news for printed news 
media, radio, and television. 

Weekly newspapers should present news 
of agriculture, Professor Ward says. Their 


| editors are closer to the soil and more likely 


to see local farm news. Better than any 
other medium they can print “farm news 
that applies directly to local conditions.” 

Reporting Agriculture unquestionably is 
the outstanding book on news of agricul- 
ture. It should stimulate greater interests, 
ideas, events, and situations in agriculture. 
It should contribute toward better news 
coverage of agriculture. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ADVERTIS- 
ING. By Irvin Graham. New York: 
Fairchild. 606 pp. $6.50. 


Who uses an advertising encyclopedia? 
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The answer is obvious. First, such a ref- 
erence is indispensable to the beginner. Sec- 
ond, it is just as useful to the veteran who 
wants to keep abreast of current trends. 

This is a comprehensive encyclopedia pre- 
pared by a professional advertising man. It 
presents more than 1100 terms. It explains 
as well as defines, covering all fields of ad- 
vertising and its allied fields. 
advertising should want it. 

HOW TO GET PROFITABLE REAL 
ESTATE LISTINGS THROUGH 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. By 
Charles Woessner. New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 191 pp. $3.20. 

“Newspapers are the best channels to ad- 
vertise real estate for sale, exchange, or 
purchase. That’s the thesis of this book. 
The author proceeds by precept and ex- 
ample to prove it. 

Jam-packed with ideas, this book is just 
what every realtor needs. And it can be a 
big asset to the newspaper advertising man 
who works with realtors. After all, effective 
advertising means effective selling. 

WORLD COMMUNICATIONS : 
PRESS, RADIO, FILM, TELEVISION. 
Division of Free Flow of Information, De- 
partment of Mass Communication, 
UNESCO. 

This UNESCO report presents data on 
press and radio, films and television. It is 
the first such report, although incomplete. 
It does not cover some mass communica- 
tions, however, for books and _ periodicals 
are omitted. 


Anyone in 


It may surprise some Americans that more 
copies of daily newspapers per 1,000 in- 
habitants are published in Australia, New 
Zealand, Denmark, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom than in 
the United States. 

This report is a useful source of informa- 
tion which should be brought up to date 
periodically and expanded to include period- 
icals and books. 

THE HERBLOCK BOOK. By Herbert 
Block. Boston: 244 pp. 
$2.75. 

Fear and smear racketeers don’t like Her- 
block. Neither do McCarthy or McCar- 
ran and a long list of people he has exposed 


Beacon Press. 


and ridiculed. His editorial cartoons speak 
more sharply and more clearly than most 
editorial columns. 

This collection is the work of a cartoonist 
whom Sandburg describes as a “pictorial his- 
torian.” MacLeigh labels him a “master- 
ful satirist.” His book with its illuminat- 
ing comments deserves wide reading; so do 
all of his cartoons. 

DESIGN WITH TYPE. By Carl Dair. 
New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy. 128 
pp. $4.50. 

Design with Type, says the author, was 
written for “the printer, the layout man, 
the commercial artist, and art director who 
knows his type but isn’t always sure what 
to do with it.” 

Much of the space in this spirally-bound 
book is devoted to the relationship of har- 
mony and contrast. The author examines 
size, weight, structure, form, color, texture, 
and direction of type. The illustrations are 
excellent. 

The first visual impact of the printed 
piece should make “the advertiser or the 
reader look, and look again, and be stimu- 
lated and pleased by what he sees.” 

BEST ADVICE ON HOW TO 
WRITE. Edited by Gorham Munson. 
New York: Hermitage House. 290 pp. 
$3.50. 

This “treasury of pointers for practicing 
writers” ‘is divided into four parts: prin- 
ciples; writing of fiction; writing of plays; 
articles, and other forms; from technique 
to values. 

More than twenty successful writers of 
the past and present contribute sound coun- 
sel. For example, on fiction writing, the 
reader may consider the advice of Henry 
Fielding, Guy de Maupassant, Arthur Sul- 
livan Hoffman, Kenneth Payson Kempton, 
Phyllis Bentley, Dorothy McCleary, S. S. 
Van Dine. 

This book will not do for the writer what 
he must do for himself. It will stimulate 
him, encourage him, perhaps inspire him. 

WRITING FOR TELEVISION. By 
Gilbert Seldes. Garden City: Doubleday. 
254 pp. $3. 

Professional writers in television will en- 
joy Gilbert Seldes’ analysis of writing for 
this medium. Based on his rich and varied 
experience, Writing for Television is com- 
pact yet comprehensive, practical yet provo- 
cative. 

There are six sections: the approach, con- 
ditions, dramatic writing, types of drama, 
non-dramatic programs, professional prob- 
lems. A short basic word list for tele- 
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vision is appended. 

“Television,” says Seldes, “is growing and 
changing, it needs the kind of talent that 
can learn its techniques and take positive 
pleasure: in:the difficulties. it presents.” 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
VERSE AND PROSE. Volume Two: 
1660-1700. By Helen C. White, Ruth C. 
Wallerstein, and Ricardo Quintana. New 
York: Macmillan. 472 pp. $4.75. 

This book presents some of the most 
significant British literature written during 
two score years before 1700. John Dryden 
gets the biggest bite of space, but John 
Bunyan, Samuel Butler, John Locke, Sam- 
uel Pepys, and several poets are among the 
writers included. Though typographically 
dull, the book is well-organized and is in- 
tended primarily for English majors. 

THE STORY OF ENGLISH. By 
Mario Pei. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 381 
pp. $5. 

The Story of English—like The Story of 
Language is readable, informative, illumi- 
nating. Sometimes it is difficult for a scholar 
to popularize his subject. In both books 
Dr. Pei has succeeded, for both make lan- 
guage a fascinating subject. 

In his new books, Dr. Pei discusses the 
past, the present, and the future of the Eng- 
lish language. Probing the prehistory of 
English, the author examines the impact of 
invaders, most of them unfriendly to the 
British. 

In the second part, he outlines the geog- 
raphy of language, considering its uses at 
home and abroad, its uses in speaking and 
writing, its whimsies and both the enhance- 
ment and degradation of the language. 

Looking ahead Dr. Pei suggests that the 
study of English in schools should be 
neither curtailed nor abolished though it 
may be humanized and modernized. Eng- 
lish should continue to be, he says, “a re- 
markable tool of semantic transfer.” 

WHY PUPILS FAIL IN READING. 
By Helen M. Robinson. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 25 pp. $3.50. 

Why do some pupils fail in reading? One 
obvious answer is to say that they need 
glasses—and some do. More often, social 
and emotional factors are the cause, accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson, director of the read- 
ing clinic at the University of Chicago. 

This scholarly study presents new evidence 
on casual factors in reading retardation. 
This evidence was gleaned in a compre- 
hensive investigation over a period of years. 
Remedial steps now may be taken to aid 
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many more pupils who heretofore were re- 


garded as “unteachable.” 

STATE PUBLIC FINANCE AND 
STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By H. K. Allen and Richard 
K. Axt. New York: Columbia. 194 pp. 
$3. 

Education is losing out. To be sure, 
“the total educational and general income 
of state-controlled institutions of higher edu- 
cation increased by 179 per cent” from 
1940 to 1948. But get this: the percentage 
given by states for public education de- 
creased from 12.6 per cent in 1915 to 9.4 
in 1949. 

At the end of World War I we appor- 
tioned 11.2 per cent. At the end of World 
War II, there is almost a two per cent dif- 
ference. Meanwhile demands on state uni- 
vertisities have grown whereas income from 
private sources has been drained off in high 
income taxes. 

This book is a sound study of the edu- 
cational and general income of state insti- 
tutions, sources of educational and general 
income, higher education and other state 
activities, the states in the American tax 
system, state tax systems, public borrowing 
and capital plant. 

The authors make this conclusion: “It is 
true that public higher education is in re- 
ality one of the smaller financial burdens of 
the states .. . A 50 per cent increase in state 
appropriations for higher education would 
mean only two or three per cent increase 
in total state expenditures.” 


29th Annual Contest 
Deadlines: 


Elementary Publications— 


January 12, 1953 


Magazines— 


January 15, 1953 


(The newspaper deadline, as an- 
nounced early in the year and in the 
Contest Announcement, mailed to all 
schools on November 1, 1952, was 


December 10, 1952). 


THE, LIFE AND GOOD TIMES. OF 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. By 
John Tebbel. New York: Dutton. 386 
pp. $4. 

Will Hearst live in history? Was hea 
great man in newspaperdom or merely a big 
man? Did he introduce anything new ex. 
cept the use of great wealth to produce 
mass-circulation newspapers? 


Biographer John Tebel does not give an 
outright answer in his readable book. He 
does say that Hearst was a powerful and 
paradoxical personality. He adds that he 
might be described as “an interesting cuss, 
with a penchant for legerdemain.” 


This biography tells “where he lived” and 
discusses “the women in his life.” It inves 
tigates how he ran his business, how he par. 
ticipated in politics, how he collected art, 
real estate, movies, how he spent his money, 


Tebbel’s book is a good story, not a 
critique. It presents a controversial figure 
as effectively as if Hearst were the central 
figure in a novel. It makes the reader 
wonder what Hearst would have done if 
he had started as did Greeley, Bennett, and 
Ochs. 

HOW TO UNDERSTAND PROPA- 
GANDA. By Alfred McClung Lee. New 
York: Rinehart. 281 pp. 

The global war between freedom and te 
Those 


who support reaction may favor a Russian 


action is a war for men’s minds. 


or Chinese dictator, a Peron or Franco, a 
royal monarch or military despot. All have 
their propagandists; all have big lies to tell. 


Wherever men enjoy a free and open en 
counter with ideas, they most identify the 
propagandist. So must those who own and 
operate press and radio. Without doubt 
those who would manipulate society to sup 






port reaction do not dedicate themselves 
the spread of truth. 


Professor Lee, head of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at Brooklyn 
College, writes with authority on this strug 
gle for men’s minds in his new book. His 
book is a guide for citizens as well as stt 
dents and, for that matter, for propagandist 
of freedom. 


The 10-chapter book examines this strug 
gle for men’s minds, stressing the consumé 
perspective. Then it presents the commo 
approaches: content, personnel, communié 
tional, organizational, motivational, an: 
over-all. Finally the author presents a seri 


of significant key questions. 
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The 2lst Annual Convention ‘of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION was held at Altoona on 
November 7-8 with the Altoona Senior 
High School serving as host. At the open- 
ing session, Cy Hungerford of the Pittsburg 
Post-Gazette spoke on the “Art of News- 
paper Cartooning” and at the Saturday 
morning general session, the speaker was 
Mack Sauer, radio commentator and editor 
of the Leesburg, Ohio, Citizen. 

Among the features of the program was 
a breakfast for Advisers, an exhibit of stu- 
dent publications and the offerings of com- 
mercial firms, the announcement of awards 
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to 106 entries in the publications contest, 





and the presentation of silver award pins to 
52 students for having won two first awards 











in the individual writing contests. 

The Association presented a collection of 
books on journalism and literature to the 
Chester High School in memory of the late 
Mary V. Carroll, Adviser to the Welcome 
and for several years an officer of the PSPA. 
Awards to honor Advisers in Pennsylvania 
whose contribution in the interests of school 
journalism has been outstanding and sig- 
nificant were made to the Rev. Henry J. 
Huesman, Zita E. Mallon, Ernestine Rob- 
inson, and Isabel Harris. Miss Mallon re- 
tired last June from teaching in the public 
‘schools of the State after fifty years of 
service and from the secretaryship of the 
Executive Board of the PSPA after more 
than twenty-five years of service. 

¥ 9 

ESSPA, quarterly journal of the EM- 
PIRE STATE SCHOOL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, stated in the November issue 
that plans are being considered for the estab- 
lishment of regional groups throughout New 
York State for the purpose of extending the 
influence of the Association to more schools. 
Some of these groups will be the re-vitaliza- 
tion of once flourishing organizations which 
have not functioned of late. Members have 
been asked to acquaint the Board of Di- 
rectors with their opinions before the Feb- 
tuary meeting. 

A brief resume of the 1952 Convention 
was included in the issue. There are now 
175 school members of the Association of 
which 139 sent 735 delegates to the annual 
Convention. Included, also, were the prize 
winning entries in the annual writing contest. 

Miss Marilyne’ E. Moore of the Rush- 
Henriette Central School was elected presi- 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


dent for the coming year and C. Wesley 
Brewster of Syracuse University was named 
executive secretary in place of Miss Mary 
Gilmour who resigned. 
. f° F 
The Maryland Scroll, journal of the 
Maryland Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 


Coming Events... 


17 January—Junior High School Press 
Convention, auspices of The Collegian, Bal- 
timore City College, Baltimore, Md. 

February (lst week-end — tentative) — 
Kansas Council of Publications Advisers. 
Miss Jeanne Malcolm, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
High School, Pres. 

12-14 March—Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention CSPA, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

19 March—Milwaukee County Elemen- 
tary Press Association, Washington School, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

5 April—Annual Convention and Writ- 
ing Tournament, Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April—(date not determined) —Arkansas 
High School Press Association, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

10-11 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

17-18 April—Florida Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

18 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

23-24 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S.C. 

25 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

1 May—Georgia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Spring of 1953 (date not determined) — 
East Tennessee Press Association, Knoxville 
Catholic High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

1953 — (date not determined) — New 

Mexico Scholastic Press Association, Las 
Vegas, N.M. 
May, 1953 — (Date not determined) — 
New England Scholastic Press Association, 
School of Public Relations, Boston Univer- 
sity. 


ciation, has announced the arinual conven- 
tion of the MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION will be held at 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore on 
the 18th of April. Previously, :ithad-been 
held at the University of Maryland. The 
fourth annual Collegian Press Convention 
for junior high and elementary school stu- 
dents will be held at the Baltimore City 
College on the 24th of January. At’ the 
November 8 meeting of the Executive Board 
of the MSPA, plans for a Junior MSPA 
were discussed. This organization would 
function for the benefit of the junior high 
school publications. 
e-F..4 

“Which is the oldest paper?” is a ques- 
tion proposed to all members of the 
SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION in the current 
issue of The Carolina Editor. Noting that 
the Greenville High News was celebrating 
its 25th anniversary, Johnny Sadler, editor 
of the Honea Path Hi Times discovered his 
paper was 29 years old, the first issue having 
appeared in November, 1923. Now everyone 
is searching the files to see if that record 
can be beaten. 


Teamwork 
(Continued from Page 4) - 


to fail us, half the membership would be 
aware of the fact. 

This is evident in all phases of human 
activity. If it is lacking, dictatorship takes 
over. We call it the democratic way but 
it is also the sensible way. The country has 
passed through its quadrennial upheaval in 
which more than 60 per cent of the voting 
public has participated. Each voter is sure 
he did the right thing. Regardless of the 
outcome, we have a new President who is 
President for all of us. Our share is our 
vote; our responsibility is our support of the 
national will. 

It is characteristic of the American spirit 
to express its opinion but it is also the Amer- 
ican way to remember that one is an Amer- 
ican. Criticism without constructive sugges- 
The former is ap- 
proved; the latter, deplored. 

Whether it is the school, the publication, 
or any other extra curricular activity, get 
in and help to make it better. In the end 
it helps the individual more than he knows. 
Whatever it may be, if it becomes a part 
of one’s self it possesses a larger interest 
and when it succeeds one may point with 
pride to the accomplishment. 


tions is destructive. 
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Yearbook Photography 
(Continued from Page 5) 

taught photography, they must take a good 

many pictures in the process of learning. 

Administrators who keep abreast of the 

times realize the importance of the graphic 

arts in the development of our culture. 

At some time in the process, for the 
comradeship and mutual understanding in- 
volved, also as a check-up on the use of the 
camera, I’d go on at least a half-day photo 
excursion with not more than two boys. An 
overnight hike giving opportunity for morn- 
ing, afternoon, evening and night photos, 
might include as many as five boys but 
hardly more. During either type of ex- 
cursion I would carry my share of the 
weight and total bulk but—while talking 
freely without dictating—would refuse to 
touch any camera equipment or photo- 
graphic material during the entire trip. 

I would work at least one three-hour 
laboratory production shift with each staff 
photographer and not more than one com- 
panion at a time. During this experience, 
I would comment freely regarding materials 
chosen and tone of print in the developer 
and would demonstrate dodging. But at 
no time would I touch printer, enlarger 
or negatives. 


N EXPLANATION as to how, pre- 

cisely, ninth graders may function in 
the production of a yearbook of professional 
quality involves two factors: (1) a more 
intelligent understanding by the educators 
concerned of adolescense in general and of 
the individual teen-agers for whom they are 
responsible; and (2) some detailed plans 
for the production of yearbook photography, 
including preliminary selection and training 
of the student photographers. 

The teacher-sponsor must be willing to 
admit that within every five hundred stu- 
dents are five or ten more potentially 
adaptable or skilled in photography than 
the adults in the school. There may be 
some opposition to this view if for no other 
purpose than “saving face.” Psychological 
authority gives ample evidence of the fact 
that the sharp incline in the intelligence 
curve is that relating to physical growth. 
By the time he has reached 141% or 15 years 
of age, the average youth is about as in- 
telligent as he ever will be. 

The illustrations are photographs taken 
by a boy not quite fifteen years of age, a 
lad of superior intelligence. I had given 
him solid theoretical photography in the 


classroom. He had never seen me take a 
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picture or, so far as I know, handle a 
This was his first 
experience in photography. I told him to 
get his pal, the tumbler, just leaving his 
partner’s hands on the throwback and pre- 


camera in any way. 


cisely upside-down on the flip. He had four 
sheets of films and used two for the results 
shown. 

Of his own accord he chose an F6” lens 
in order to use the flash at close range just 
over the lens for a minimum of shadow 
interference. He chose to develop the film 
in a glycin formula to avoid blocked high- 
lights commonly resulting from the hydro- 
quinone in an M.Q. developer after a close- 
up flash shot. He chose to print the pic- 
ture on Varigram in order to get a deep 
black background without interference with 
maximum rendition of skin tone in the prin- 
cipal figure. 

He chose Isopan film for a brilliant ren- 
dition of detail in the principal figure and 
because it would easily take a full hour’s 
development while he attended his next 
class. Press film would have been, per- 
haps, fatally damaged by such a long de- 
velopment. 

In common with other readers of pho- 
tography texts and magazines, this boy had 
read—over and over—the time-worn admon- 
itions; “Choose one film, one developer and 
one paper and stick with it. Follow the 
film manufacturer’s recommendations for 
His reading had been pre- 
ceeded by most emphatic demands that he 


processing.” 


“read and listen; then, do as you please” 
and “know every available photographic 
material and chemical and choose combina- 
tions which will produce what you want, 
which will fit each particular assignment.” 
Following my first assignment was the sim- 
ple admonition, “you can think; now, do it.” 

I submit that the complete process of 
reasoning followed by this boy in the pro- 
duction of these pictures was a configura- 
tion formulated by him from basic instruc- 
tion. It could not have been experience; 
he had had far too little. As for help from 
me, I was far too busy in review of assign- 
ments and productions of a staff of thirty 
to “look over the shoulder” of any one of 
them. 


He’ did I know in September that 

he could function as an expert pho- 
tographer in December? His differential 
aptitudes battery indicated that his abstract 
intelligence approximated mine, his mechan- 
ical reasoning and spatial relations ranks 


were far better than my own. I knew, 


from this profile, that he could soon focus 
and judge distances better than I, that he 
could handle a camera with less fumbling 


than I. 


score better than I on these split-second 


Certainly, he could consistently 
fast-action shots. Yes, I was absolutely 
sure in September that he could handle q 
camera and take and make better pictures 
than I could in December. But would he? 

What about sportsmanship, self-control, 
cooperation, loyalty to the school and t 
me? All that is easy as I see it now. As 
suming he is a normally, mischievous, early 
adolescent, with enough rope for his ace 
tivities, he will get into a few definite, nat. 
ural misdemeanors. When the rope snaps 
tight, how does he take it? Does he snap 
back? Does he withdraw his friendship? 
Does he expect to be gently reminded after 
repeated offenses? If any of these, he is 
a poor risk to be given the run of the 
school with a Speed Graphic. On the other 
hand, if he remains a good sport in the 
face of minor scolding or punishment, he 
is a good risk. He won’t break a Speed 
Graphic or get a sponsoring teacher in 
trouble with other teachers. 

But, isn’t there an easier way? Choos 
only those who never get into mischief? 
There’s a catch there. It takes drive 
well as I.Q. to get a prize photo, just the 
type of drive that might, under some cir 
cumstances, get a boy into minor conflics 
with ordinary rules and, particularly, with 
conventional teachers. Much more could k 
said about the manner of selection, but 
this will suffice for the moment. 


O A JOURNALISM Department, a 
Speed Graphic is equal in importane 
to a typewriter or some other form of e 
pensive equipment. The lad who owns: 
high priced camera may be just the om 
needed on the staff. And he may not bk. 
Staff positions should not be limited to bop 
who have such cameras, certainly not 
one or two students. One should have # 
many good photographers as he needs 
When the school district or student bod 
owns the camera, the best photographes 
are at the disposal of the Adviser. 
These are one man’s observations, bast 


on his own experiences. Some desirable and 
satisfactory results have been achieved i 


this school and it is believed the sam 
could be done elsewhere by employing t 
Youth responds to the ® 
sponsibilities entrusted to it and we fel 


same means. 


the results of our procedure more than ji 


tify its method. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 
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a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter .. . 
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to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 
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The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 


or three weeks after orders are placed. 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 











Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals (NEW), 50c (75c). 















CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 
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Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Your Invitation to Participate 


IN THE 


29th Annual C.S.P.A. Convention 


March 12-13-14, 1953 
Columbia University, New York City 
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School Publications Stimulate Creative Effort 


OU ARE INVITED TO THE TWENTY- 
NINTH ANNIVERSARY CONVEN- 
TION of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, the largest convention of editors in the world, 
to learn the latest and best ways of improving your 
publication. There will be offered a series of more 
than 150 meetings, conferences and discussions 


during a three-day period for student editors and 
faculty advisers of newspapers, magazines and 
yearbooks. Professional journalists and outstand- 
ing members of the school publication field will 
deliver talks and give advice designed to meet the 
needs of the student press. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Low Library Rotunda 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
3:30 P.M—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
The Evening hours are free 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins 

12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 


For circulars and additional information, write: 


3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
Faculty Club 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty | 


Club 


The Evening hours are free 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

10:15-11:00 ALM.—Youth Forum, International Broadcast-—Wal- 7 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention 
Birthday Cake Ceremony 


The Convention Adjourns 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 





